











FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. 


Ss. W. Cor. Seventh and Arch. 

A large and Plain Stock constantly on hand at the lowest 
market prices; 
Fine line of Black Cashmeres, from 75c., to $2.00. 
Fine line of Black Merinoes, from 75 to 1.50. 
Fine line of Black Mohairs, from 50 to 1.25. 
Fine line of Black Alpacas, from 25 to 75. 
Fine line of Brown Mohairs, from 37 to 62. 
Fine line of Colored Cashmeres, from 87 to 1.25. 
Fine lines of Neat Dress Goods, for 25 to 62. 
Fine line of White Flannels, from 20 to 1.00. 
Fine line of Table Linens, from 31 to 1.75. 
Fine line of Towels and Towelling, all prices. 
Fine line of Doylies and Napkins. 
Fine line of Men’s and Womens’ Underwear. 
Fine line of House Furnishing Dry Goods. 
ALL AT LOW PRICES. 

The Largest Stock of PLAIN GOOD3 in the City. 


JOHW HF. STOEES, 
7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURANCE 


(PIRE.) 
334 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Orders by Mail will receive attention. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 


elias ah I ee 
TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS GorZze, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

4@ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-“@a 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 


BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENT double their money selling “Dr. Chase’s Im 
proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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p- 
tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 
prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
emolients. A certain preventive of chajing itching, £-., in 
babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness of b aby- 
hood. Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom, packed in boxes of 12 cakes O1 6 ozs. each, 
and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50. Address. 

BarFor Sale by all Druggists. GR 15.'T. Babbitt, N.Y. 


NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1018 Chestnut Street. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. Expenses for the year, 
about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
rent, to parties wishing their children te home with 
them. 
For catalogue with full particulars, address 
A. WRIGHT, President, 
Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friend:, offers 
superior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy lo- 
cation. Convenient of access. Send for circular. 

S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, N. Y. 











\STHER J. TRIMBLE, WILL GIVE LECTU RES 
‘, in Literature, to schools and Lyceums, or to 
private parlor classes. Address 
OVERBROOK, 
Montgomery county, Penna. 





‘OR RENT.—THE FOUR-STORY DWELLING 
k 1507 Race street, opposite Friends’ Meeting 
House, suitable for taking boarders ; house full, and 
present occupants inadequate to the charge on 
account of ill health. Apply on the premises. 


l) OARDING- —TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
Call or address 


board in Friends’ family. 
L. R., 111 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 

Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


CARDS | 11 styles with name 10 cents. 
25 RANSY . B, HUS| ED, Nassaa, N. Y. 


~ GC. W. SLAGLE & CO., | 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 183 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soxicir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 
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The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Philadelphia, has 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of the 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 
objects of interest from all parta of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity for obtaining a business education and 
onlnable geveral information will ever agets . 2 Preemie’. For full particulars, address 

SOULE, President, 108 South Tenth S Street, Philadelphia. Pa, 


ines inbaate eee anc tatidada maaan ania 
N AMERICAN MAN AND WIFE WILL TAKE “THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD,” 
A good care of a country seat or a small farm 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, for the rent during 
the winter. Good references. Address 
E. FRANCIS, 
West Philadelphia P. O. 


Forniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, CALEB D, SHREVE, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, | GOUNSELLOR AT LAW 
AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. ; 
HA AND EU | No. 106 Market Street, 


7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE | BGs, CHANDELIERS 
: : yy And Bracket Lamps. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. ; Wile Best Quality Silver. 
B Deas |e Plated Ware. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, LETS Fr PLATE GUARANTEED 


33 Worth Second St. Philada = "7 Brel Fanny Comemell 
r yt A. J. WEIDENER, 
F U R N I -. U R E . 36 8S. ed Street, Phila., Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Ss. B. REGESTER, American and Imported 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut | Key and Stem Winding Watches 


and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring. 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- Also repairing and warranting complicated 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended and plain Watches and Clocks. 


to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored | SOLID SHIVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, _ 4, 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange, 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut + St. | ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1208. 11thSt., Phila, 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE HAYES, COULTER & CO, 
IN ANY AMOUNT. MANUFACTURER OP 


Att Inquirtgs BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. | Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, 
1305 Chestnut St., Phila. Send fcr catalogues. 








E are selling the best fresh new crop mapeant | 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 


Pleasant and Profitable Employment. 


Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢., “ Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely !” “What | 
are they worth?” ete. Such are the exclamations of then 
e 


| 
' 
aenee a ee — a pound by = who see the large, elegant new chromos produce os 
y ng 1c. per 10. for postage to any part of the | European and American Chromo Publishing Co. Every 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- | one will wantthem, It requires no talking to sell the pie 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM | tures, they speak for themselves. Convassers, agents, and 
INGRAM N, T Jorth ladies and gentlemen out of employment, will find this the 
AM & SO) ea Sea, 31 North Second | best opening ever afforded to make money. For full pap 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa ticulars bond stamp for confidential eircular. Address 
rs - - —— | l’. GLEASON & CO., 788 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
ft MER. SCHOOL INST.” = is reliable Eduea- Se gee eee ee eee ee 
tional Agency of 20 years successful experience APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR BOTH SEXES 
in representing ‘I'e: chers of known abi lity to Famities and at Concordville, Delaware county Pa., on the © 
Schools of every grade. Bulletin for Candidates for Au- Philadel phi B Iti IR il d 
tumn Session now in preparation. Explanatory Cireulars | Phila elphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
for aie re | English Branches, Mathematics and the Sciences 
SHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary. 14 Bond £t., N. Bond £t. N. ¥,| receive special attention. 


Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, &c., are 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY —_ borougity tangut. 


for both sexes. Reopens Eighth month 28, 1876. Thorough | Rates have been reduced to $4.00 per week for 
instruction, careful supervision and home comforts. | girls, and $4.50 for boys. 


en a -— drawing, by ogee teachers. Pre-| Term commences Ninth montly 18th. 
aration of teachers a specialt er mod * : 
cotulogues, ev ms moderate. For! Send for circular to 


A, C. NORRIS, Woodstown, N. J. | JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE. 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


GOMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Parary-THIRD Volume commenced on the 26th of 
Second month, 1876, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 
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Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, ind. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
SOME RESULTS OF REFLECTION AND MEDI- 
TATION. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


“Prove all things, hold fast that which is go 
v, 21. 


»d."—I Thess., 


NO. Il. 


It will be a day of great and beneficent 
progress of the human mind, when men rid 
themselves of the s'perstition of Special Provi- 
dences, and come {> understand practically 
that Deity is uncha’ -eable, “the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and f.vever;” that with God 
‘is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing”—that “God is : > respecter of persons,” 
and that “ He is without partiality.” 

All persons who liave ever lived, however 
wise and distinguished they may have been, 
were not supernaturally enlightened, or spon- 
taneously endowed with the great ideas they 
possessed ; but, oa the contrary, every indi- 
vidual of them, including Abraham, Moses,* 
George Fox, Wm. Penn, has been the pro- 
duct of the age that preceded him, together 
with his own environments and experiences. 

Besides unjustly attributing partiality to 
Deity, this view of special endowment for 
certain positions and callings in life, detracts 
much from the regard and affection we are 
naturally led to feel for those devoted ser- 
vants of God. When their qualification for 


‘ *See Friends’ Intelligencer, Vol. XXXI, pages 
5-6. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFB. 
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useful labor is attributed to special prepara- 
tion by Deity, they fail entirely to be an ex- 
ample tous. Whereas, by regarding it, as it 
truly is, as being due to their individual de- 
votedness and faithfulness to the Light of Di- 
vine Truth in their own souls, they proclaim 
a loud invitation to all of us to follow in the 
same path of obedience to the “ Light,” 
which is always accompanied by power. For 
the fact cannot be too frequently or emphati- 
cally impressed upon the mind, that the wis- 
lom and power of God—light and strength 
—are ever united—the ability to see being 
always accempanied by the power to do. 
And the privilege is the same to all persons, 
and at all times, on the same terms of faith- 
ful obedience to the manifestations of the 
Light, in the individual soul. 

No person who is free from superstition, 
and who possesses a just idea of the attributes 
of Deity, particularly of His impartiality, 
can ever consider himself or his people to be 
special objects of Divine favor. 

Deity, being unchangeable and impartial, 
undoubtedly has, from His first teachings to 
humanity, which is always done by impres- 
sions upon the soul,* spoken in the same 


* The term “soul,’’ as heretofore stated, I use to 
denote the conscious, moral being, or that part of 
the human constitution which is capable of being 
impressed and enlightened by the spirit of God, and 
of controlling the will, when the soul and the will 
are both in a healthy condition, 
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pure, peaceful, just language to the souls of 
the people that he did to George Fox and 
Win. Penn; but the outward teachings and 
environments of the preceding ages, had not 
prepared men to give that devoted, just and 
peaceful interpretation to the impression re- 
ceived that these worthies did. 


When Wm. Penn, in the year 1680. came 
iuto possession, by a grant from the King of 
England, of a large tract of country in 
America which it devolved upon him to gov- 
ern, his thoughts were naturally led to study 
the principles of government; and his mind 
(already expanded by travel and experience, 
and being of a logical turn), together witb 
the eternal principles of right and justice in- 
culeated by his religious profession and his 
environments, soon enabled him to see, and 
to say as he did in his first letter to the in- 
habitants of Pennsylvania, dated London, 
April 8th, 1681: 


“Tt hath pleased God, in His providence, 
to cast you within my lot and care. It (gov- 
ernment) is a business that, though I never 
undertook befure, yet God hath given me an 
understanding of my duty, and an honest 
mind to do it uprightly.” 


Penn was thus led to see “the desirable- 
ness of peace;” that the “true means of 
maintaining peace, are right, justice and 
kindncss, not war; that this justice was the 
fruit of government, as government itself was 
the result of society, which first came from a 
reasonable design of men of peace, and the 
love of peace and order.” 


This revelation to the mind of Penn, of the 
nature and requirements of true, just and 
peaceful government, and his faithful obedi- 
ence to the manifestations as they were grad. 
ually unfolded to him, as had been the case 
with that faithful and devoted fellow-laborer 
George Fox, naturally inspire feelings of 
affection and reverence that are due to them 
from us who enjoy so many blessings and 
privileges, in freedom, intelligence aud good 
government, as the result of their sacrifices 
and labor. And the principles of right, just- 
ice and peace which shone out from those 
worthies so brightly, have been a beneficent 
light, not only to the Snciety of Friends and 
to our beloved country, but to the whole civ- 
ilized world. 

But while we enjoy these blessings and 
privileges—the results of their labors and 
sacrifices—and feel that they to whom we are 
indebted for them are rightfully entitled and 
permitted by the Good Father to share with 
Him the gratitude and joy of a heart that is 
capable of appreciating them, let us not arro- 
gate to ourselves, either inuividually or as a 
society, any claims to superior merit or favor 
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for their services and sacrifices.* They 
formed their own work well and faithful} 
and we must do ours at the present time 
like manner. Uuless we advance upon what 
they did, we are spiritually dead. A living 
tree grows every year—puts out new brane 
new leaves and new fruit. And it is equal} 
true of spiritual development, the powers be 
coming more and more pure and refined, eq. 
ablivg the soul to perceive advanced and ad. 
vancing truths and duties, until, in the beag. 
tiful and highly figurative language of Serj 
ture, “ The light of the moon shall be as the 
light of the sun, and the light of the guy 
shall be seven fuld, as the light of seyey 
days. Isaiah xxx, 26. 

Fifth Month—In this Centennial year 
1876, it seems particularly appropriate that 
the sincere convictions should be clearly and 
emphatically set forth, to which, obedieng 
to the. comprehensive injunction of Geo 
Fox, “Mind the Light” (which, as just 
stated, is progressive), has brought tome 
members of the Society of Friends, as.a basig 
or platform, upon which it is believed all 
members of Friends’ Society—indeed, all 
peoples—may confidently rest. For George 
Fox founded no sect. He invited all mam 
kind to those universal and eternal principle 
of truth and righteousness, which are as pug 
as divinity, as broad as humanity, and as em 
during as cternity. These principles are all 
active powers—spirit forces— each “ winged” 
as a good angel, bearing the soul upward and 
onward in purity and holiness, nearer and 
nearer to the Goud Father. 

A knowl dge of Gud cannot be imparted 
or received by words. It cannot be described, 
It cannot be wr tten. It must be commune 
cated by the immediate impress of the spirit 
of God upon the souls of His rational crew 
tures. In this manner is obtained, unmi¢ 
takably, a knowledge of His attributes, 
truth, justice, love, mercy, kindness, purity 
and holiness; and with the knowledge of 
these principles, is commuuicated the power 
to fulfill all their varied requirements, Thee 
principles, being 1 ved out, day by d:y at all 
times, manifest the spirit of God in mai, 
every word and action being brought into the 
divine harmony. 

The best preparation or condition for rf 
ceiving this knowledge I believe to be, rever 



















































*<We cannot live on the reputation of our proget- 
itors. He is a pauper indeed, wko adds vo hing 
his patrimony in fortune or fame. D gene:ate sons 
of noble sires are the most pitiable objects of moral 
existence. The hecllowest pretention of bumaa 
pride is descent from distinguished ancestry, whilé 
devoid of noble thoughts or noble deeds.” Ad} 
dress of Richard J. Bowie, Judge of the Court of 
Appeals, of Maryland. 
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ential, solemn, silent worship. Worship is an 
act of the soul. It is an effort to attain a 
state of greater and greater perfection, striv- 
ing, with humble and earnest aspiration, to 
assimilate itself to Deity by becoming of the 
divine nature—to be “ perfect, even as the 
Father is perfect ””—crying Abba, Father, 
deep calling unto deep. For the soul of man 
is a great deep, which nothing short of Deity 
ean fill. The possession of the greatest 
wealth, learning, power and other outward 
things, still leaves an aching void in the soul. 
King Solomon’s experience proved them to 
be, not merely vanity, but vexation of spirit. 
While, at the same time, asingle wave or pul- 
sation of the Father’s love, not only fills the 
soul, but causes it to overflow to all mankind, 
accompanied by the feeling of peace and joy. 

The humble, earnest desire and effort for a 
higher, purer life, a closer walk with God, 
persisted in day by day, raises the soul to a 
higher plane, on which its possessor is further 
removed from earth, or the government of 
his animal nature, so that the attraction and 
power of worldly things are diminished, and 
he is brought wholly within the sphere of 
heavenly influences and enjoyments. 

Here is a state of peace and rest, or a time 
for one ‘‘encampment” on the spiritual jour- 
ney, where the “ Guiding Angel” halts for a 
season. But, after a little time, the ‘‘ Good 
Angel,” by inducing a feeling of un-rest, sum- 
mons the traveler to further labor on his 
spiritual journey, when the desire and effort 
are again brought into exercise to raise the 
traveler on to a still higher plane, and in 
this manner he will proceed, in successive la- 
bors and rests, or “ halts,” each, when accom- 
plished, bringing peace of mind and joy; 
until, ultimately, his “peace shall flow as a 
river, and his righteousness as the waves of 
the sea,” continual and refreshing. Here is 
the state required for true labor, as an instiu- 
ment of good in the Divine hand. 

Prayer is not words, nor are the best of 
words prayer. Prayer is an earnest aspira- 
tion or yearning of the soul after the highest 
good, in harmony with the spirit of God in 
us, this spirit making intercession with our 
spirits with feelings that cannot be uttered 
Whatever is petitioned for in such a state ot 
the soul, with a continuous, calm, steady, un- 
disturbed, watchful consciousness, will be in 
harmony with the Divine mind and will, and 
it will be received; for.such is the “asking,” 


to which the promise applies, “ Ye shall re- 
ceive.” * 


* An article in the Friends’ Intelligencer of Ninth 
month 1th, No. 30, under the head of “A Letter 
About Prayer,” by C. G. A., expresses views more 
in harmony with my own on this subject than any I 
have before met with. I feel under deep obligation 
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WOMEN'S CONGRESS. 
Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The fourth annual congress of the “Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women” 
was held in St. George’s Hall, Philadelphia, 
beginning Tenth month 4th, 1876, and last- 
ing three days. Owing to press of business 
it was found impossible to hold the public 
meeting advertised for Fourth-day morning, 
to the great disappointment of a large num- 
ber of women who, having seen the notice of 
the meeting, had been attracted to the hall. 

Finding so many had given up other en- 
gagements and come together from all parts 
of the city and adjoining towns, it was con- 
cluded to hold an iuformal meeting in a suite 
of rooms on the ground floor, and invite Julia 
‘Ward Howe to address it. Arrangements 
were speedily made to seat those who re- 
mained, to the great satisfaction of all. 

J. W. H., in a happy, offhand way, pre- 
faced her remarks with an anecdote of Sidney 
Smith’s, respecting Lord J. Russel. The 
subject that claimed attention was the advant- 
ages to be gained by the association of women 
in conventions and societies. The great 
freedom enjoyed in our country of assembling 
in large bodies, without let or hindrance from 
the government, was contrasted with the re- 
strictions that exist in Paris, where not more 
than 25 persons may congregate without 
special permission from the police department. 
“This,” said the speaker, “skows how the 
power of association is regarded.” . 

“ Women, so far as I know,” continued 
she, “are not sensible of this power. They 
are so taken up with the affairs of the house- 
hold or the pageant of show-life they do not 
know each other. Nothing surprises me more 
than to see the efforts for improvement that 
women make, yet they are atraid and hang 
back, and will not put five words together in 
public. Women are looking at these social 
problems, but they do not stand by each 
other. This power of association leads a 
woman to see that it is not enough to make 
her own success—that she owes much to her 
sex. The criminal classes know how to value 
association that it enables them better to ac- 
complish their designs. If it is a power 
amoug the evil, how much greater is it among 
the good? Covoufidence is a sort of moral 
capital. There is scarcely anything that 
women cannot do by iatelligeat, concerted 
action, and they have discovered that men 


respect them mure for doing their work 
well.” 


This brief synopsis of the earnest words of 





to the editors for afforiing me this opportunity of 


seeing it, which otherwise I should not have en- 
joyed. 
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J. W. H. can give the reader only a faint 
idea of their force and application. After 
some remarks on the establishment of women’s 
clubs, and the advantages to be gained to the 
cause of popular education by such associa- 
tions of women, ——Bowles gave an account of 
the formation and working of clubs in Bos- 
ton: The meeting then adjourned. 

At 2 P.M. the Hall was well filled by a 
very intelligent, appreciative audience. 

Maria Mitchell, Professor of Astronomy 
in Vassar College, is President of the Con- 
gress. Her high position and eminent qual- 
ities as a scientist and a woman cannot fail to 
give weight and influence to this movement 
of women for the advancement of the sex. 

After the usual routine of business on such 
occasions, the proceedings of the Congress 
were opened by the reading of an exhaustive 
paper entitled, “The Need of Women in 
Science,” by the President. This was fol- 
lowed by an essay on ‘ Museums and Inves- 
tigators,’ by Sarah P. Monks, who is con- 
nected with the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of this city. 

After the reading of this paper, opportunity 
was given for discussion, during which J. W. 
Howe urged upon mothers to stimulate their 
daughters to advance in studious thought 
after leaving school, and not permit the triv- 
ial demands of fashionable life to retard the 
healthy mental growth already begun. 

Madame Seiler read a paper on ‘‘ Sound,” 
but her foreign accent and want of voice to 
fill so large a hall, rendered it impos- 
sible to hear anything she said beyond a few 
yards from the platform. 

The next essay, on “The Comparative 
Power of the Sexes physiologically consid- 
ered,” was rend by Antoinette B. Blackwell. 

E. D. Chee. | followed with remarks on the 
“Intellectual «ork of the school-room and 
the magnificert | »yortunity the young women 
of our day ha”: scientific study,” giving 
an interesting «.\ ment of the advantages for 
this in the vicinity of Boston. 

Mary Steffird Blake, M. D., said that 
women have lcen admitted to membership in 
the Historics! Society of Boston, thus show- 
ing that mex are beginning to realize the 
value of their participation in the fields of 
science; ard as a physician, testified to the 
healthful results that follow such studies, 
adding, that she finds her idle patients the 
most difficult to treat. 

The last paper of this session was prepared 
and read by Grace Anna Lewis, of Media, 
Pa., on the “ Relationships in Animal Life.” 
It was an elaborate and exhaustive essay. I 
hope to see it published in full in the Intelii- 
gencer. 

The evening session was taken up with the 
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reading of a paper on the “ Organization of 
Household Labor,” by A. C. Garlin, of Proy. 
idence, R. Island, and one on “ Co operation,” 
by Zina Fay Pierce. In connection with 
these subjects Mary A. Livermore discusgeg 
the advantages of co-operation for woman with 
great ability, and believed the burthening de. 
tails of household drudgery may be lighteneg 
in this way, and woman left at greater liberty 
to enter upon more congenial and remunerm 
tive pursuits. J. W. Howe said, of her 
own experience, once she had felt it a great 
privation to be called from her verses tg 
order a dinner or give attention to other 
household duties, but as years rolled on, 
all this feeling passed away, and she saw that 
this very necessity had been to her a blessed dig. 
cipline. The field for wise executive contro} 
afforded in the management of a home she 
estimated an incalculable strength to woman, 

An increasingly large audience assembled 
on Fifth-day morning. ‘The first paper read was 
on “ Art Education,” by —— Hicks, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. This was ably discussed by 
Edna D. Cheeney, who said in substance the 
advantages it gave to woman, from her own 
observation, after making it “ her hobby ” for 
twenty years, are invaluable, Drawing, she 
felt to be particularly adapted to the needs of 
woman—it having none of the disturbing 
tendencies to which so many object in musie; 
it soothes while music too often excites the 
already overwrought nervous condition of 
women; it leads to retirement and may be 
relied on as a companion in loneliness, and a 
solace in grief. Besides, it is of practical use 
in training the eye and hand for accomplish- 
ing the labor of life akillfully. 

Of the opening the Academy of Fine Arts 
of this city to the public on First-days, she 
said, “The beautiful picture is as much the 
exponent of religion as the hymn, the pzalm 
or the Book. In clesing, she gave as her own 
conclusion, from observation, without desir- 
ing to detract from the dignity of house- 
hold labor, that daughters having speeial fit- 
ness for art study may much more successfully 
lift home burtheus from the mother by earn- 
ing in what they can do with skill the means 
to employ others to perform the duties for 
which they are not so well fitted. 

“Homes of unmarried Women,” by —-— 
Sewall; of Portland, was next read, followed 
by ‘The Philosophy of Woman’s Era,” by 
Bristol, of Vineland, N. J. 

Lucretia Moit, by special invitation, related 
some reminiscences of the past, and traced 
the growth of the woman’s movement in this 
country. 

In the afternoon, M. L. Thomas, of this 
city, read a paper by G. E. Watson, entitled 
“ Defects in the Higher Education of Wo- 
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men.” A. M. Diaz, of Massachusetts, read a 
paper on the “ Development of Character in 
Schools”, which was full of suggestive thought. 
One on “ Music,” by Ritter, readby E. K. 
Churchill, of R.I.,and one by —— Peckham, 
of Minneapolis, on “ Minstrelsy and Amatory 
Poetry—its Legacy to Girls” (a paper that 
should be thoughtfully read and pondered by 
every girl in the land), consumed the after- 
noon session. 

In the evening, “Paternity,” by J. W. 
Howe; “Industrial Education,” by E. K. 
Churchill, and “ Temperance,” an extempore 
address by F. E. Willard, of Chicago, with 
some excellent remarks on “ Education,” by 
P. A. Hanaford, occupied the session. 

The meeting on Sixth-day morning was 
opened with the reading of the report on 
“Reform,” detailing the progress made in the 
establishment of Reformatory Homes for 
Women in this country. C. A. Cleaveland 
read a report on ‘‘ Finance,” giving a proba- 
ble estimate of the value of property in sav- 
ing ‘funds, banks, etc., owned by women, and 
examples of their success in business enter- 
prises as bankers, farmers and merchants. 
«Co-operation for Protectionagainst Spurious 
and Adulterated Manufactures,” was read by 
—— Stebbins. Mary A. Livermore gave in- 
teresting statements in regard to the ability of 
women to conduct business, and pointed out 
many paths of useful employment still open. 

In the afternoon, a paper by Eliza S. 'Tur- 
ner, of Philadelphia, on “ Woman and her 
Trimmings,” was read, also one by Go- 
dell, of Wisconsin, on “ Woman in the Legal 















Profession,” and one on “The Genesis of | 


Crime,” by —— Carr. 
At the evening session, after a paper on 
“ Woman Suffrage, by —— Gardner, Lucy 


. Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Jennie Carr, of Ca- 
lifornia, and M. Parker, of Dundee, Scotland, 
severally spoke on various topics connected 
with the question of suffrage. 

At the close a vote of thanks was tendered 
by the Association to the women of Philadel- 
phia for their hospitality. 

After listening attentively to the delibera- 
tions of this body, one cannot but contrast it 
with the popular idea of gatherings in the in- 
terests of woman, and feel that no one who 
was favored to be present could go away with- 
out being elevated in thought and strength- 
ened in purposes of good. Dignity, culture, 
high moral tone and deep religious feeling 
shone out conspicuously, while simplicity of 
dress and courtesy of manner were happily 
blended, so that little was left with which to 
find fault. It was not to discuss “ how shall 
woman best fit herself to combat man in the 
struggle of life ?” but, “ how shall she help all 
to live the best life and aid man in solving 
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the difficult social problems that now agitate 
the world?” No words of prayer from human 
lips could have been half so appropriate or 
impressive as the few moments of profound 
silence observed at the request of the presi- 
dent before the opening of the morning ses- 
sions. 


The interest of the audience was main- 
tained throughout, each day added to its 


number, and as the various subjects that so 
vitally concern the welfare of society were 
introduced, the desire to hear increased. 
Owing to the construction of the hall and want 
of compass of voice there was considerable 
difficulty in some of the speakers making 


themselves heard. 

A large number of the women of Philadel- 
phia gave in their names as members. 

The papers read will be published in the 
Women’s Journal and also in pamphlet form. 


L. J. R. 


—— 
SISTE VIATOR! CIRCUMSPICE. 


Every man is a traveler, by land or by 
water, in his own country or in foreign parts, 
near at home or far away; or, if an invalid, 
perhaps no further than from parlor to bed- 
chamber, “ from the blue bed to the brown.” 
Weare all of us, too, travelers through the 
medium of our minds, through fancy, through 
thought, through sympathy, through feeling, 
through aspiration and prayer, and even 
through the routine of those habits formed by 
taste or imposed by necessity. There is a 
quick travel, marked by entertainment and 
variety ; there is a slow travel, marked by 
weariness and monotony. Still there is and 
must be movement of some kind; it may be 
like that of a horsein a mill, or it may be 
like that of a bird in the skies, like the 
crumbling of a rock under the hand of time, 
or like the flight of a cloud upon the gale. 
Man must travel, institutions must travel, arts, 
sciences, literatures, languages, religions must 
travel. That is to say, from the standpoint 
which they occupy to-day they muststruggle 
upward and occupy a somewhat higher stand- 
point to-morrow; they must expand, heighten 
and grow. ‘“ We shall all be changed,” says 
Paul, but not as he supposed, “in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye,” but, as it would 
seem, by a process never ceasing and indefi- 
nitely long. Travelers through life, just in 
proportion as they are earnest, conscientious, 
reflective avd wise, will adopt the habit of 
looking around at the various points of their 
journey as well as forward to what they con- 
ceive to be its goal; they will note the track 
of other pilgrims, mark the foot-prints on the 
sands of time,“ not necessarily to follow there- 
in, but to derive encouragement and cheer, 
and possibly a warning, or at all events, the 
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charity-enkindling lesson that many shall 
come from the North and the South and the 
East and the West into the kingdom of 
heaven at last, provided they are patient and 
hopeful, earnest, sincere and brave-hearted 
through the toils and trials of the road. This 
habit of looking around may imply pause, but 
pause does not necessarily mean a stoppage 
of movement. When the pauses are of the 
right kind and prompted by, the right motives 
they often lead to the cubstitution of one kind 
of movement for another, a better for a worse, 


a line more directly tending upwards for one 


that was deflecting a little the wrong way. 
It is, therefore, good advice to the thoughtful 
traveler, ‘“‘Siste Viator! Circumspice!”’ 
Look around, both on the physical and moral 
aspects of human nature and the material 
world! Look closely and near! look afar off 
and over the sweep of a wide horizon! look 
high, look low, and take within the range of 
observation and the fold of sympathy the 
innumerable forms of wonder and delight and 
grace and loveliness, and the equally multi. 
tudinous forms of suffering and of sorrow, 
which often conceal an inward beauty. Look 
round on mountain and valley, on Jake or 
stream, on birds and trees and flowers, if such 
means of refreshing the spirit are near; but 
look also for the flowers that are said to blush 
unseen, and to waste their sweetness on the 
desert air. Look for the life of the deeper 
nature behind and beneath the superficialities 
of conventional expression. Look for the 
beauty that gleams out unawares from the 
movements of great and sincere thoughts ; 
look for those inward-growing flowers that 
put forth their loveliness and perfume through 
tender, generous, sweet and heavenly affec- 
tions. Even men repressed and narrowed by 
the harsh necessities of an ungenial position 
in the world, and seemingly below the aver- 
age of natural sensibility, may, by occasional 
_ isolation and quietude, by meditation and sec- 
ret prayer, discover with a sweet surprise that 
there are openings and spiracles in their 
minds and hearts of which they were not 
aware, and through which the light, the love, 
the beauty, the grandeur, the whispered en- 
couragements, or the warnings of Heaven 
may find their way into the recesses of char- 
acter. Our hidden and neglected talent often 
struggles within the folds of its enveloping 
napkin and seeks to put itself “out at usury ;” 
and thousands of us who have substituted 
showy conventions for solid principles, com- 
plex insincerities for simple truths; who have 
conformed where we should have resisted, 
bowed down in the house of Rimmon instead 
of the sky-domed temple of God, and dis- 
eased our healthier nature with a leprous film, 


may find, if we only patiently, prayerfully | far beyond rather than at the inferiority far 
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and earnestly seek for it, some Fount 
Betheaida, or some Jordan of spiritual ingy. 
ence where we may be cleansed and healed 

But though it is mainly through th 
thoughts and feelings, the vision of the jg. 
ward eye, that we must look around, ye 
there is undvubtedly great help in physica} 
influences—in giving the bodily eye the 
beauty which it covets, and the bodily ear the 
harmony which it needs, There is some he] 
in mountains and plains, in torrents ap 
brooks, in leafy woods and singing birds, 
There is help in the glory of the Italiay 
lakes, in the majesty of the Pyrennean ang 
Alpine mountains; there are romance ang 
poetry lurking amidst these flowers that scent 
the summer air; there isa rich tunefulneg 
in the hymning of the birds as they sing 
amidst the blossoms of magnolias and oleap. 
ders, and the pomegranats, which in Italy ag. 
sume the dimensions of stately trees. There 
is poetry iu the glowworm’s light shining ip 
the green lanes. There is beauty and delight 
in the twinkling of the fire flies as they hover 
by night among the flowers. All the charm. 
ing impersonations of “A Midsummer Night 
Dream” as it passed through the mind of 
Shakspeare are revivified to the imagination 
by the luminous flutter of these litile wan- 
derers of the night, like rays of the star 
that have borrowed an iasect’s wings, and at 
this moment, from the spot where these lines 
are being written (a lovely greenwood on the 
heights above the town of Chur) a grand 
scene opens for many a mile between ranges 
of green hills and rocky mountains on either 
hand. All this is very sweet and comfort 
ing to mind and heart. It is pleasant to hear 
in scenes like these the questioning of Nature 
—* Lovest thou me?” and it is a happy ex: 
perience when one is able to reply, ‘* Thou 
knowest that I love thee,” and to feel the 
flow of a sacred influence between the beau 
tiful world without and the heavenly soul 
within. 

Wanderers in the ways of life, look round 
—into brightness and into gloom, into nature 
and humanity, into joy and into misery, upon 
the flowers and the weeds, upon good and evil, 
on blessings whose purpose is apparent and 
obvious, on mysteries that are painful and for 
the present inexplicable! 
ways of trade, in hard and feverish toil seek- 
ing the prizes of wealth and fortune, look 
round and beware of the influences that some 
times wither the affections, lower the tone of 
thought, and make a nature sordid that God 
intended should be sweet! Travelers in the 
apparently nobler road of learning and the 
pursuit of knowledge, look round and not 
only round but look above, at the excellence 


Travelers in the § 
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behind, look round! avoid conceit and ped- 
antry ; remember that knowledge is not ne- 
cessarily wisdom and that distinction is no 
proof of intrinsic superiority. Travelers in 
the world, with worldly ambitions, pressing 
onward in the competitive race of men, not 
for the highest good, but for the highest 
honors and the highest rewards, scrambling 
for the “ chief seats in the Synagogue,” the 
highest places in the Senate, the _Bar, the 
Army and the Church, look round, and con- 
sider whether the fairest flowers of life ever 
grew or can grow under the trampling hoofs of 
ambition, and whether after all it were not 
better to walk humbly before God than osten- 
tatiously before men. 


Look round, thoughtful traveler, on the 


want and the woe of your fellow-men; look 
round on moral ugliness and moral beauty, 
on grace and on deformity, on the qualitics 
that may make a man “in apprehension how 
like a god,” on the passionsthat may transform 
him toa devil. Look round into the kennels 
of poverty and the dens of crime, into dungeons 
of despair, ioto homes of hope. Look round on 
youth and age, on freshness and decay, on cra- 
diesand on graves. He that hath eyes tosee let 
him see; he that hath ears to hear let him 
hear. Look and listen! Listen to music and 
song! Listen to laughter and merriment, to 
contentment and joy, to anguish and sorrow, 
to subs and sighs and the gush of tears. 


There may be melancholy as well as cheer- 
fulness and hope generated by the habit of 


looking round. Indeed, some things produce 
so much of the former feeling that many trav- 
elers through life purposely turn their gaze 
the other way and imagine that by looking 
only half round the circle on its bright side 
they neutralize the shadows on the darkside. 
They think they obliterate what they only 
ignore. But it is better to look bravely at the 
whole and to feel it all, the bitter as well as 
the sweet, the thorn as well as the flower; and 
though the great majority of us may not 
know what to make of it all, and may be for 
atime more perplexed than envied, yet we 
may be eure of a discipline in all this. It 
would seerm that we are now and then called 
upon to learn some of the lessons of life “ by 
heart ” before our understandings are capable 
of grasping them. We must look around, 
but we are not always immediately rewarded 
by clear discernment of what is to be seen 
there. Vision “through a glass, darkly” 
precedes by many years—often by the whole 
length of a lifetime—the clearer vision of 
face to face.” — The Inquirer. 

Goon intentions will never justify evil ac- 
tions; nor will good actions ever justify evil 
intentions, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EARLY FRIENDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A friend of ours in this place (F. S. Mur- 
phy) sent us a short account of early Friends 
in South Carolina; hoping, as he states, that 
it may induce others to do so more at length. 
He has never been a member of the Society 
of Friends, but seems very devoted to their 


principles. ALEX. SHOTWELL, 
Salem, Lee Co., Alabama, Ninth mo, 25th, 1876. 


Sometime in the year 1762 or 1763, Armel 
Fincher and his wife Rachel, with several 
others, left Pennsylvania and settled in the 
South Carolina Colony, on Tyger River, then 
known as the 96:h District, afterward 
Pinckney, an later, Union District. They 
built a house for worshie, known then, as it 
still is, as the Quaker Meeting-house, where 
some hundred or more are resting from their 
labors in the burying ground, which was 
kept by one Jeshua Darnal, a very pious 
Christian, long since gathered home. The 
Quakers, or more properly Friends, were 
noted for their integrity, in which no denomi- 
nation excels them. An incident occurs, 
which is characteristic of their sturdy regard 
for truth. A young man visited a neighbor- 
ing house, and while there dinner was an- 
nounced. The old man kindly asked the 
guest, “ John, will thee eat dinner ?” to which 
the* young man replied: “ No, I don’t want 
any ;” whereupon the family sat down to din- 
ner. Soon the young man’s timidity gave way 
to hunger, and he said, “I think I will eat;” 
“No,” said the old man, “thee shall not eat; 
thee told me thee did not want any, and thee 
shall not tell a falsehood in my house” The 
young man was thus taught a lesson that he 
did not soon forget. Armel Fincher’s wife, 
Rachel, was one who spoke in their meetings, 
and on one occasion she traveled on horse- 
back alone from Carolina Colony to the city of 
Philadelphia to meet with the Friends there ;. 
and after speaking as the spirit gave her utter- 
ance, she returned to her home as she had” 
gone—alone. At the ripe age of 87 years, 
she died as she had lived, a Christian, leay- 
ing her husband and four children-—one son 
and three daughters—to mourn her departure, 
The oldest daughter was the grandmother of 
the writer of this article, who now has the 
flax-wheel which his great grandmother owned 
and used over one hundred years ago, and 
would have had the saddle upon which she 
rode to Philadelphia on her miseion of love, 
had not a weary soldier returning from the 
war, which closed in 1865, taken it to ride 
home upon. 

Having hastily penned this short account 
of some of the early settlers, before the con- 
federation of States or the change from Col- 
ony to State, 1 would fain hope it will be a 
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means of inducing some able writer to give an 
article more interesting upon the subject of 
the early settlers. T. F. M. 


—_—-—4@p—2— 


WE need straightforwardness in all our life. 
It would dignify business. It would wash 
our politics of half the filth they carry. It 
would invest our social intercourse with a 
charm such as it seldom wears. Our litera- 
ture would borrow an inspiration from it. 
Our homes would be gardens where the grace 
and the strength of our life would be joined 
through itsinfluence. Carried into our entire 
religion, the closet would speak with heaven 
in such a tone of freedom as it rarely knows, 
our conference rooms and sanctuaries would 
resound with speech and petition and 
song that has no flavor of cant and forever 
carries power, and men and women from the 
common circles of life would be constrained 
to testify, as they looked upon the sincere 
souls and righteous lives which Christ’s grace 
was fashioning, “‘ These be the servants of the 
Most High God, which show unto us the way 
of salvation.” —Morning Star. 
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INTERNATIONAL CoprE.—A general. con- 

ference of the American branch of the In- 
ternational Arbitration Code was held in this 
city, at Judges’ Hall, on the Centennial 
grounds, beginning on Fifth-day,the 28th ult. 
The meeting was called to order by D. Dud- 
ley Field, the President, who explained that 
the first movement toward the formation of an 
International Code was made at a meeting of 
the “ British Association for the Promotion 
of Science,” held in 1866. The present or- 
ganization owes its origin to a meeting held 
in New York, in 1873, through the exertions 
‘of Dr. James P. Miles who, in a tour of Eng. 
land early in that year, had conferences with 
many of the most eminent jurists. In Ninth 
month of the same year, the “Institute of 
International Law” was organized at Ghent, 
and soon after the “Association for the Re- 
form and Codification of the Laws of Na- 
tions” was formed at Brussels. 

The purpose of the organization is to assist 
in preventing the occurrence of international 
disputes, and to form a code of laws for all 
nations. 

The meeting oocupied two days. The pro- 
gramme of proceedings was aa follows: 
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1. A paper, by ex-Governor Emory Wag, 
burn, of Massachusetts, on the “ Feasibij 
of a Code Substituting Arbitration for War, 
and How and by Whom this may be Aceom, 
plished.” 

2. A paper, by Elihu Burritt, on th 
“Parallel Preparation of the Public Ming 
for an International Code and High Court ¢ 
Nations.” 

3. A paper, by A. O. Sprague, on th 
“Causes which Promote International Lay 
Reform, Codification and Arbitration.” 

4, A paper, by David Dudley Field, a 
“American Contributions to Internationa] 
Law.” 

Judge Foster, of Connecticut ; Charles 4. 
Peabody, of Massachusetts; Howard Mak 
colm, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Prime, of 
New York, made addresses and offered rego. 
lutions bearing upon the objects for the pr 
motion of which the conference was assem. 


bled. 









——--_—. ~em -— _ 


From the New York Tribune we have re 
ceived a neat pamphlet “ Extra,” containing 
all Pref. Huxley’s public addresses during 
his recent stay in this country, All am 
given in full, and are fujly illustrated by 
drawings from the diagrams-used in the lee. 
tures. This clear and fresh exposition of the 
views of the eminent investigator and philos 
opher will be very welcome to the multitudes 
who desired to hear him but had no oppor 
tunity. The price in sheet is 10 cents; in 
pamphlet, 25 cents. 


DIED. 


COOK—On the 6th of Tenth mo., 1876, in Phil- 
adelphia, Ann Eliza Cook, in the 58th year of her 
age; a member of Race Street Monthly Meeting. 


EVANS.—On the 20th of Ninth month, 1876, 
while on a visit to her relative, Hannah Longshore, 
M. D., Arch street, Philadelphia, Mary P. Evans, 
wife of George J. Evans, in the 67th year of her age; 
a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

Long a patient sufferer, growing more and more 
tender in her relations with those around her, the 
summons came quickly at last. 


ROBERTS.—On the 25th of Eighth month, 1876, 
Charles Sumner, only child of Richard E. and Mira 
G. Roberts, and grandchild of Ezekiel Roberts, aged 
2 years and 3 months; ‘all members of Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


ROBINSON.—On the 3d of Seventh month, 1876, 
at her home, near Mt, Pleasant, Ohio, Jane Robinson, 
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in the 92d year of her age; a beloved member and 
Elder of Short Creek Monthly meeting. 

The life of this dear Friend showed that the love 
of God had so permeated her heart and purified her 
affections that self was brought low and the welfare 
of others became her care. In all the diversity of 
suffering which checkers life from birth to death, 
hers were the tender hands and willing feet to 
render ministration 

Looking well to the ways of her household, and 
alive to national and other public interests, she still 
kept her heart open to the claims of all with whom 
she mingled. The high and the lowfound alike a friend 
in her. Every needy one was truly to her a neigh- 
bor. Whether the suffering one was the aged, the 
dependent child, or flying slave, in her was found 
the stream of warm sympathy and comforting aid. 
Now that she has passed into death, the last of her 
generation, a precious memory is left to those who 
were privileged to enjoy her presence to the end. 

‘‘ Whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister.”’ 


TUCKER.—On the 21st of Ninth month, 1876, at 
the residence of her daughter, Mary Cooper, in Cin- 
cionati, Ann 8. Tucker, aged 90 years. She was 
the daughter of Benjamin and Hannah Sykes, of 
Upper Springfield, N. J. In early life she attended 
for several years the school of Jobn Griscom, an 
eminent Friend, who always attended, with his pu- 
pils, the mid-week meetings. She was married to 
Thomas Tucker in 1807, and in 1817 they removed 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, where she resided till her 
death. 

Here she was several years Clerk of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, and for many years, and until her 
death, an Eider. In these positions she commanded 
the esteem and love of her numerous friends and 
acquaintances. 

Having early founded her faith on the immediate 
revelation of the Spirit of Truth, she walked in 
sweet simplicity, and preserved that abiding serenity 
and peace of mind indicative of the true Christian. 
Unmoved by the theological storms that often swept 
through the religious world, she ever remained true 
(o the principles of Friends. Her beautiful life 
beamed as a shining light upon the young, and en- 
couraged them to walk in the paths of peace and 
righteousness, in peace with God and humanity. She 
sweetly and calmly passed away. 


a 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 20. 

THE JAPANESE SECTION. 


Again and again we pass lingeringly 
through the space allotted to Japan in the 
great exhibition, every time noting some rich 
or curious work, some marvel of skill and 
ingenuity which has eluded previous observa- 
tion. They are absolutely indescribable— 
these intricate bronzes, these elegant porce- 
lains, these mysteries of ivory and wood 
carving, these delicate perfectious of lacquer 
work—but one must not slight the Japanese 
department from its very excellence. No 
part of the display in the Main Building is 
more frequented by curious and admiring 


visitors, and in no department is it more dif- 
ficult to find a quiet resting place for deliber- 
ate observation. But if one may fortunately 
find a chair on the raised platform of the 
Arita porcelains, and then give the attention 
to the objects around, a definite idea may be 
formed of the taste of this strange people, 
who choose to use for the adornment of arti- 
cles of luxury the figures of impossible 
beings, of scaly dragons, with fearsome claws, 
leonine heads and spiny fins; or with fitful 
views of inky sky, golden mountains and of 
golden birds ascending in harmonious zig- 
zags; of seas far blacker than the Euxine in 
its gloomiest moods, from which golden 
cranes, with blood-red feet and legs, ascend 
in a terrible fright; or of wondrous land- 
scapes, with milk-white sky, deep blue 
clouds, one blue tree, one gold tree, and 
backed by golden mountains rising from a 
golden plain. Midway of the enormous vase 
which I am contemplating is a gigantic pea- 
cock, soaring into the highest heavens, while 
his tail of many eyes sweeps the tranquil 
seas below. But those who have seen the 
ceramic achievements of the Japanese are 
almost unanimous in the judgment that these 
grotesque combinations, strange to say, are 
very pleasing in their general effects. A 
gentleman with a note book, seemingly of a 
very commercial turn of minds inquires the 
price of the mighty ten feet high vase I have 
been examining. “Twenty-five hundred dol- 
lar,” replies the dark little man from the 
island empire. 

The invention of pottery is ascribed, by 
old Japanese legends, to a time long anterior 
to the historical period of Japan, to the 
seventh century before Christ; but we are 
told that it was not till the thirteenth cen- 
tury after Christ that the art of making finer 
wares was introduced from China. This was 
not yet porcelain, but a kind of stoneware. 
The art of making real porcelain was intro- 
duced during the sixteenth century, by 
Gorodayu Shonsui, a native of Ise, who 
went to China for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of the processes required. He 
settled in the province of Hizen, and this 
place is, at present, the most important seat 
of the porcelain industry. Says the cata- 
logue: “ The old Hizen, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Imari porcelain, chiefly manufac- 
tured in Arita, is decorated with a very 
limited number of colors, blue under the 
glaze, black for the outlines of the ornamen- 
tation, then red, green and gold.” 

Several Corean porcelain makers were 
brought over to Hizen, after the Corean war 
(1592), and about the time of their arrival, 
the Prince of Satsuma brought home with 
him, from Corea, a certain number of arti- 
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zans and their families, who settled in the 
neighborhood of Kayoshima. These work- 
men, after many experiments, succeeded in 
producing what is now known as Satsuma 
ware. ‘This is a kind of semi-porcelain, 
made from a kind of clay which is very 
refractory, and does not undergo a partial 
fusion like the genuine porcelain mixture. 
The glazing is composed of feldspathic mate- 
rials and lixiviated wood ash, and, when it 
is cooled, always presents a network of fine 
cracks. 

Formerly only small articles of this kind 
were made, but recently vases of moderate 
size have been manufactured; and articles 
of exceeptional height and difficult work- 
manship have been prepared especially for 
our Centennial Exposition. The decoration 
generally consists of bird and flower paint- 
ings, among which the chrysanthemum, the 
pzonia, the common fow],.pheasant and pea- 
cock are most conspicuous. It is claimed 
for the Satsuma ware that it is distinguished 
by the delicacy of the outline, the fine red 
and green colors, and by the tracings in thick 
gold lines of dull color. 

The manner in which the delicate Japan- 
ese porcelains are decorated differs essentially 
from the European method, and the manu- 
facturers, after making trial of the occidental 
styles of wogk, have preferred to preserve 
the genuine Japanese art, with its traditions, 
and the specimens here displayed bear very 
little resemblance to the ceramic wares of 
other nations. 

But the greatest wonder of the Japanese 
exhibit is the display of bronzes. Many 
observers have waxed eloquent over the 
intricate beauty and the marvelous delicacy 
of finish which characterize these elegant 
works. Descriptive labels have lately been 
attached to some of the most conspicuous 
specimens, from which it appears that the 
raised work which ornaments them illustrates 
Japanese history. The noble vase, about 
four feet high, which occupies a post of 
honor, furthest east of the articles arranged 
on the main aisle, has pictured upon it events 
in the twelfth century. Tokiwa (widow of 
Yoshitoma) pleads with Kigomori (the prime 
minister) for the life of her three children, 
with whom she kneels upon the steps of the 
throne, within sight of the dashing billows 
of the ocean. The eldest boy who kneels 
beside his mother is Yoritomo, afterwards 
Tycovn, and famous in the annals of the 
land, The great man raises his fan above 
his head in token of grace, and the future 
ruler is spared. 

On the other side of the great vase is a 
widely different scene. There, on the strand, 
with a golden cap on his head, sits Yoritomo, 
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the first great Tycoon. He is amusing him, Sead 
self by taming cranes and then setting them _ 
free with a tag of gold paper attached to thep 2” ; 
leg. It seems that, according to the popula PTO” 
belief amony the peasant people, he endowed whic 
these birds with wonderful lougevity, like the ak 
half fried fishes of the Jzst Constantine, ang a 
that some of them are yet Jiving. on 
; ‘To the right of this storied urn is a wondroyg = Ju 
piece of brazen sculpture, undignified with oie 
any descriptive Jabel,so imagination may doit Dok 
worst With the strange apparition. A being fifte 
10 human guise, richly clad in robes of state of r 
having a gilded casque on his liead,and girdedB  cloa 
with a sword, rises upward from the foam a m 
ing billows of the sea, holding, in his slenderp§ put 
siuewy hands, a closed casket. The dashin B 
waves at his feet are glittering with phosphor pies 
escence, admirably represented by littl plat 
globes of silver diffused over the surface® exq 
The son of the sea has a mild, wise counten to | 
ance, without the slightest trace of malignity, pro} 
but a dreadful dragon, of most threatening “'T, 
aspect, clings, with vast undulations, to hig® +. 
back, and projects his horrid head above® she 
that of the mild-eyed sage. sily 
Have we here wisdom and beneficence§™ cop 
personified, with dreadful power in the back-@ der 
ground, bringing good gifts for man from the® eig 
mysterious depths ? thi: 
A complicated and most exquisite piece of her 
workmanship, yet further to the west, is mo 
surmounted by the dragon, which typifies wh 
water, clouds, rain and the great forces of ing 
nature. Three other fabulous creatures arem vis 
shown in this piece. The Kiren, that never an 
destroys anything that has life; the Pheenix,§ ger 
which appears on earth on the birth of a@ pl: 
great man or a sage, and the fringed tortoise, as 
emblematic of longevity. a | 
The two curious and irregular bronzes pa 
below and in front of this zoologic vase, rep. an 
resent the doings of Suzumé, the Goddess of 
Mirth, who dances before the cavern in whieh vi 
the Sun God is hidden, holding her baton of § be 
twigs, while Chanticleer, the bird of dawn ni 
ing, crows lustily for the day, and of Kanu,@ pi 
the god of strength, who heaves away the 
rock from the entrance of the cave of the to 
reticent deity. th 
The next grand vase shows forth a scené ai 
of self inflicted penance for a crime. Mom d 
gaku, once a soldier, endures the tortures of 
the waterfall in winter, to atone for a deadly N 
sin, till a divine messenger, descending from b 
above, assures him of pardon, peace and re® tl 
toration. He then retires into a monastery, t 
becomes a religious devotee, and ends his tl 
days with great renown as a pious and holy 0 
man. t 
One great storied urn presents an incident » 
from the history of an outlawed prince, 0 
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Bavki, and his faithful retainer, traveling 
jn the disguise of wandering priests, who ap- 
proach, at evening, the gutes of a city, to 
which they seek admission. To deceive the 
guard, who sits at the portal, the servant 
kicks aud beats the master whom he reveres, 
and the ruse is successful, both being ad. 
mitted into the city. 

Just at hand we have another legend rep- 
resented on a pair of elegant vases. Ota 
D>kwan, lord of the castle of Yedo, in the 
fifteenth century, being caught in a shower 
of rain, asks of the Adzuma maiden a rain 
cloak. The maiden, having none, offers him 
a mountain camelia, which has nine petals 
but no seed, 

Back of the bronze fountain, which occu- 
pies the central point between the two raised 
platforms, is the case which contains .the 
exquisite Moku-me vases. They are from 12 
to 15 inches high, and have rather sturdy 
proportions. Upon the label we read that, 
“Ty produce the damask pattern called 
*‘Moku-me,’ shown by these vases, three 
sheets, each one-third of an inch thick, of 
silver, copper and shaku-do (an alloy of 
copper, with five per cent. of gold) are sol- 
dered together so as to form a plate three- 
eighths of an inch thick. On both sides of 
this plate irregular holes are scratched out 
here and there, in such a way as to uncover 
more or less of the metals underneath, 
whereupon the plate is stretched by hammer- 
ing. ‘Lhe various metals will now become 
vis ble on both surfaces in meandering lines 
and irregular spots. The operations of 
scratching the surface and stretching the 
plate, by hammering, are repeated as often 
as required, till the latter is transformed into 
a thin sheet, showing on both sides a damask 
pattern, composed of white silver, red copper 
and dark-blue shaku do.” 

“Large pieces of Moku-me, like these 
vases, were never made before. They have 
been especially manufactured for the Centen- 
nial, and are considered as most remarkable 
pieces of workmanship.” 

They are certainly very handsome, scarcely 
to be surpassed by any decorative articles in 
the whole Exposition, but not so conspicuous 
as to attract notice if the visitor is not 
directed to them. 

A friend, who stands by me examining the 
M ku-me vases, inquires if I have seen the 
bronze cranes; and then we make search for 
the lofty birds in ever-during brass. Here 
they are, in a very conspicuous place, near 
the front of the Japanese space. ‘They stand 
on the backs of fringed tortoises, and hold in 
their bills irregularly brancihng candela- 
bra. They typity, perhaps, the progressive 
nature of the light, the duilest of all travel- 
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ing creatures blindly assisting in its elevation 
and in its advancement. 

The articles in cloisonné enamel occupy 
large space, and claim much attention for 
their beauty and rarity. This art, like that 
of porcelain making, was introduced into 
Japan from China, but is of later date. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century it 
was located in the province of Owari, and 
the industry was confined chiefly to three 
villages near the town of Nogoya. It con- 
sists in soldering flat brass wires on to the 
surface of a copper vessel, and in filling up 
the cells produced by the arrangement with 
vitrifiable colors, which are then baked, 
ground and polished. The workman covers 
the design, on paper, with a plate of glass, 
bends the wire according to the shape indi- 
cated by the drawing, and, by means of a 
gummy decoction, made of. the root of a 
kind of orchis, applies it on edge on to the 
copper vessel. When the application of 
these wires is completed, brass solder, mixed 
with a little borax, is put on with a brush 
where required, and the piece thus prepared 
is then baked in a charcoal fire. Afterwards 
the cells are filled up with the vitrifiable 
substances, composed, similar to the porce- 
lain colors, of glass powder, white of lead, 
stone powder and metallic oxides. The 
application of the enamel and the subsequent. 
baking are repeated three or four times, 
until the coating has acquired a sufficient 
thickness. The surface is then ground, first 
with a coarse sandstone, then with stones. 
of finer grain, and finally with charcoal. 

It is stated that cloisonné enamelling has 
been recently applied to porcelain, and it 
need hardly be remarked that thé articles 
decorated in this manner are necessarily 
quite costly, though many of them look to 
me dingy and undesirable. 

I thought the work in straw and kindred 
materials surprisingly handsome, as well as 
intricate and substantial. The model of a 
Japanese country house, all made of fine 
strips of bamboo, the roof, the sliding doors, 
windows, etc., all showing various patterns, 
certainly merits inspection. 

After all, the lacquer work of Japan is, 
perhaps, the most characteristic of all their 
industries, being celebrated all over the world 
for its excellent quality and great beauty. 
Numerous specimens, many of them of sur- 
prising elegance, are exhibited, and have 
found ready purchasers. The material used 
in this work is merely the sap of the Rus 
vernicifera, a tree cultivated for this especial 
purpose, chiefly between the 33° and 37° of 
N. latitude. Noone should neglect to ex- 
amine with some care the beautiful work in 
lacquer exhibited, for no description gives 
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any adequate idea of its perfection. I par- 
ticularly admired the screens and other arti- 
cles inlaid with mother of pearl. Pieces of 
shell having a beautiful natural color are 
selected, and are used rather sparingly in 
combination with gold and other decora- 
tions. 

The cotton goods of Japan seemed to me 
clumsy and undesirable, but the silks beauti- 
ful in design and firm in texture. Raw silk 
and silk worm eggs are the principal exports 
from Japan, constituting nearly three-quar. 
ters of the entire amount which this country 
exchanges for commodities from other Jands. 

It is stated, in ancient records, that after 
the Corean invasion, in the early part of the 
third century, certain Coreans were brought 
to Japan, by the Empress Jingo-Kogu, in 
order to introduce the culture of the mul- 
berry and the silk worm. In 330, A. D., 
some other Coreans were sent to China for 
the purpose of ‘engaging competent persons 
to teach the art of weaving and preparing 
silk goods. They brought back four girls, 
two of whom were seamstresses and” two 
weavers, who instructed the court and people 
in the art of weaving plain and figured piece 
goods. A memorial chapel has been erected 
in the honor of these pioneers of a valuable 
industry. It is interesting to note that the 
Vienna Exposition was the means of intro- 
ducing to the wide awake Japanese apparatus 
of more perfect construction than had been 
known before in their country. The im- 
proved machinery is now at work in the 
Tokio Museum. 

I am qnite unable to do justice to the 
many specimens of the combination of em- 
broidery with painting on silk. Birds, flow- 
ers and various kinds of figures are thus 
produced, and the taste for the comic or the 
grotesque finds full expression in this kind of 
work. 

The costumed figures, in every attitude re- 
quired for the expression of emotion and for 
the performance of duty, are also of great 
merit, and must be seen to be duly appre- 
ciated; and Japanese fans are now so popu- 
lar among us as to require no comment, 
except that those which fold are devoted 
entirely to the use of men, while women use 
the ever-open kind. 

More interesting to me than any of their 
achievements in the arts, are the dark, agile, 
capable looking little men who have come 
from their far land with this exhibit. There 
is unmistakable dignity in their quiet bear- 
ing, and deep intelligence, as well as quick 
observation, in their dark eyes. In physical 
conformation they belong to the Mongol 
type, but approach more nearly than do the 
Chinese to the European family. They are 
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not so strongly built as Europeans, but ar but I 
well-made; their eyes are oblong and smal]. antiqt 
their hair very black, thick and shining. 
and their noses, though not flat, are rathe = 
thick and short. In general terms, it ig aq, e¢ ° 
mitted that they are a stronger, hardier ang med 
a braver race than the Chinese, from whom — 
all their civilization and religious ideas ay el 
derived. They utterly disclaim being da} °*** 
ecended from the Chinese stock, proudly ay pated 
serting that their race are the children of the Ph 
gods. vive 
There were wars, contests, usurpations jp Bit 
the early history of Japan, and tales of mee 
heroic achievement, of faithful devotion ang a 
of martyrdom to country are not wanting to coe 
the annals of the island empire. They — 
sternly resisted foreign domination, and sng a e 
ceeded in maintaining national independence, “as 
even against such a conqueror as Kublaj trati 
Khan, the great Mongol of the thirteenth of J 
century. E 
Near the close of the sixteenth centu Fret 
arose Taiko Sama, the most celebrated char. onal 
acter in the history of Japan. By his great lead 
talents and energy, and his distinguished Jap 
service to his monarch, he rose, on the death of | 
of. the Mikado, to the supreme power, and futu 
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introduced such effective laws, ruling under 
them with so much wisdom, that he estab. 
lished that peace and tranquility in the 
empire which bas endured, with some unim- 4 
portant exceptions, up to the present time, 


Taiko Sama is revered by the Japanese as ™ 
one of their greatest heroes. Gre 
The introduction of the Romish faith, by R 
the Jesuit fathers under Xavier, its remarka- 
ble progress for a time, its persecution and § = 
ultimate extinction is an interesting study, Th 
but full of all the horrors which ever attend : 
the conflict of opposing religious systems, § 
When pure-minded and simple-hearted men) F# 
carry Christianity, in its purity,as it wa — ,. 
taught by Jesus of Nazareth to the disciples | 
of the Buddha, I believe there will be little 
conflict and no bitterness engendered, and Ni 
the free, commercial intercourse of the 
nations, with the diffusion of liberal learning, ” 
is gradually bringing about this good day of 
mutual understanding. Indeed, such world Gi 
congresses as this, our Centennial jubilee, a 
must have no unimportant part to play in 
really christianizing the earth. 

A great spear head, fit for a giant’s use, P 
looking to me large enough for the blade of G 
an oar, occupies a place of honor, and I 
pause to read the description attached by 
the exhibitor. “This article (ancient spear) 
has duly come to my father’s hand from & 0 


priest, ‘ Unkaim,’ at ‘ Kokiyo,’ ‘ Kioto,’ im 
the province of ‘ Yamashiro.’ 
“ As to the details of it, I know not much, 
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FOR EVERY DAY. 


BY CARL SPENCER. 


put I possess it wholly as a curiosity of 
iquity. 
wr Although those who are peculiarly fit 
for the examination of antiques cannot make 
a close statement as to the manufacture and 
the date, yet they are possessed of the opinion 
that it is no less than 3,000 years old; inas- 
much as it is all alike to the spear (Amano- 
sakahoko) which is over 3,000 years old, and 
now deposited in ‘ Takacbuhonomine,’ in the 
rovince of Himuko.” 

The interested observer should find time to 
give a few moments to the educational ex- 
hibit of Japan, and note how exactly the 
teachers of that land have copied the best 
methods of our own schools. There are pic- 
tures of schools and school architecture, there 
are the written exercises of scholars, there 
are excellent maps, and we find upon the 
table a good array of apparatus for the illus- 
tration of the truths of physical science, all 
of Japanese manufacture. 

Exercises in composition in the English, 
French and German tongues are conspicu- 
ously displayed, showing how perfectly these 
leading languages have been mastered by 
Japanese youth now at school. I copied one 
of these, which may find a place in some 
future number of the Intelligencer. 8S. R. 




























So poor we call our life, so little worth, 

Yet every day, to every soul on earth, 

Lofty or lowly, prison-bound or free, 

Come all the loves of heaven with pleading grace ; 

Comes Truth, adored of gods, and prays, Choose 
me! 

And Joy on shining wings cries, Follow me! 

And Sorrow crowned with stars says, Learn of me ! 

And Love waits always, with divinest face, 

Whose smile alone can make a heavenly place; 

The all-beloved! to suffer, serve or reign, 

With her is sweetest pleasure, sweeter pain. 

O earth, what hero-stories ours should be! 

Dear earth, what grace abounds o’er sin in thee! 

Where hast thou yet a spot of common ground 

Unwet by martyr-blood or sacred tears ? 

When comes a day whose strife may not be crowned 

With the same glory as the eternal years? 

—Liberal Christian. 


+ tee 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO MANCHESTER BY RAIL 
In 1830. 


From the Atlantic Monthly (F. A. Kemble) 
we take, at the suggestion of ‘a friend, the 
following bright, sparkling account of the 
starting of the first railway enterprise in 
England: 


My pear H : A common sheet of pa- 
per is enough for love, but a foolscap extra 
can alone contain a railroad and my ecsta- 
cies. There was once a man, who was born 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who was a common 
coal-digger; this man had an immense con- 
structiveness, which displayed itself in pull- 
ing his watch to pieces and putting it together 
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THE PEACE OF THE HILLS. 
BY PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


Far from the city’s din we gladly wandered, 
And on the mountain stood, 

Green were the wooded slopes and on them sweetly 
Rested the peace of God. 


happened to be some days without occupa- 
tion; finally—here there is a great gap in my 
story—it brought him in the .> «city of an 


God’s peace in nature! to the soul how soothing, 
When, wearily and sad, 
The heavy-laden seek her sweet communion, 


And by it are made glad. engineer before a committee of ‘louse of 

Commons, with his head full — jpians for 

Far o’er the hill-tops flashed the mellow sunlight, constructing a railroad from Liverpool to 
As twilight gathered there, M : 

And by the river side the waiting pilgrim Manchester. It so happened . io the 


Lifted the heart in prayer. quickest and most powerful pex+piions and 


conceptions, to the most indefat zable indus- 


we were — at the _ eternal, try and perseverance, and the rost accurate 
ere human hearts are read, Z 
For silence speaks amid the hush of nature, knowledge of the phenomena of natere as 


they affect his peculiar labors, t \\s man joined 
an utter want of the “gift of the gab”; he 
could no more explain to oilers what he 
meant to do and how he meant to do it, than 
he could fly; and therefore the members of 
the House of Commons, after saying, “ There 
is rock to be excavated to a depth of more 
than sixty feet, there are embankments to be 
made nearly to the same height, there is 
a swamp of five miles in Jength to be 
traversed, in which if you drop an iron rod 
it sinks and disappears; how will you do all 
this?”’ and receiving no answer but a broad 
Northumbrian “I can’t tell you how I'll do 


As human speech were dead. 


Give us thy peace, oh God! the same that hallows 
Each quiet, woodland path; 

And calm our troubled spirits mid the turmoil 
That fills too much of earth. 


Peace of the hills! oh, let the city share it, 
That it may holier grow, 

Gauging the calm serenity of heaven 
By fortastes bere below. 


Then when the summons comes to leave the shadows, 
And in the sunlight dwell, 

On the fair hill-top of our parting moment, 
May we smile back “ Farewell !” 

—Christian Leader. 


again; in making a pair of shoes when he * 
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it, but I can tell you I will do it,” dismissed 
Stephenson as a visionary. Having prevailed 
upon a company of Liverpool gentlemen to 
be less incredulous, and having raised funds 
for his great undertaking, in December of 
1826 the first spade was struck into the 
ground, And now I will give you an account 
of my yesterday’s excursion. A party of six- 
teen persons was ushered into a large court- 
yard, where, under cover, stood several car- 
riages of a peculiar construction, one of which 
was prepared for our reception. It was a 
long-bodied vehicle, with seats placed acro:s 
it, back to back; the one we were in had six 
of these benches, and was a sort of uncovered 
char a banc. The wheels were placed upon 
two iron bands, which formed the road, and 
to which they are fitted, being so constructed 
as to slide along without any danger of hitch- 
ing or becoming displaced, on the same prin- 
ciple as a thing sliding on a concave groove. 
The carriage was set in motion by a mere 
push, and, having received this impetus, 
rolled with us*down an iaclined plane into a 
tunnel, which forms the entrance to the rail. 
road. This tunnel is four hundred yards 
long (I betieve), and will be lighted by gas. 
At the end of it we emerged from darkness, 
and, the ground becoming level, we stopped. 
There is another tunnel parallel with this, 
only much wider and longer, for it extends 
from the place which we had now reached, 
and where the steam carriages start, and 
which is quite out of Liverpool, the whole 
way under the town, to the docks. This 
tunnel is for wagous and other heavy car- 

‘riages; and as the engives which are to draw 
the trains along the railroad do not enter 
these tunnels, there is a large building at 
this entrance which is to be inhabited by 
steam engines of a stationary turn of mind, 
and different constitution from the traveling 
ones, which are to propel the trains through 
the tunnels to the terminus in the town, 
without going out of their houses themselves. 
The length of the tunnel parallel to the one 
we passed through is (1 believe) two thousand 
two hundred yards. I wonder if you are 
understaudivg one word I am saying all this 
while! We were introduced to the little 
engine which was to drag us a'ong the rails. 
She (for they make these curious |Jittle fire- 
horses all mares) consisted of a boiler, a 
stove, a small platform, a bench, and behind 
the bench a barrel containing enough water 
to prevent her being thirsty tur fifteen miles, 
—the whole machiue not bigger thay a com- 
mon fire-engive. She goes vpou two wheels, 
which are her feet, and are moved by bright 

steel legs called pistons; these are propelled | 

by steam, and iu proporti-n as more steam is | 
applied to the upper extrewities (the hip- | 
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joints, I suppose) of these pistons, the faster 
they move the wheels; and when it is desig 
able to diminish the speed, the steam, Which 
uuless suffered to escape would burst thy 
boiler, evaporates through a safety valve ing 
the air. The reins, bit and bridle of this 
wonderful beast is a small steel handle, which 
applies or withdraws the steam from its ] 
or pistons, so that a child might manage it 
The coals, which are its oats, were under the 
bench, and there was a small glass tube affixed 
to the boiler, with water in it, which indicate 
by its fu'luess or emptiness when the creatug 
wants water, which is immediately conveyed 
to it from its reservoirs. There is a chimne 
to the stove, but as they burn coke there i 
none of the dreadful black smoke which 
accompanies the progress of a steam. vessel, 
This snorting little animal, which I felt rathe 
inclined to pat, was then harnessed to our 
carriage, and, Mr. Stephenson having takey 
me on the bench of the engine with him we 
started at about ten miles an hour. The 
steam-horse being ill adapted for going up 
and down hill, the road was kept at a certaig 
level, aud appeared sometimes to sink belog 
the surface of the earth and sometimes to 
rise above it. Almost at starting it was cut 
through the solid rock, which formed a wall 
on either side of it, about sixty feet high, 
You can’t imagine how strange it seemed t 
be journeyiag ou thus, without any visible 
cause of progress other than the magical 
machine, with its flying white breath and 
rhythmical, unvarying pace, between these 
rocky walls, which are already clothed with 
moss and ferns and grasses; and when [| 
reflected that these great masses of stone had 
been cut asunder to allow our passage thus 
far below the surface of the earth, I felt as if 
no fairy tale was ever half so wonderful ag 
what I saw. Bridges were thrown from side 
to side across the top of these cliffs, and the 
people looking down upon us from them 
seemed like pygmies standing in the sky. I 
must be more coucise, though, or I shall want 
room. We were to go only fifteen miles, that 
distance being sufficient to show the speed of 
the engine, and to take us to the most beau 
titul and wonderful object on the road. After 
proceeding through ¢his rocky defile, we pres 
ently fouud ourselves raised upon embank- 
ments ten or twelve feet high; we then came 
to a moss, or swamp, of considerable extent, on 
which no human foot could tread without sink- 
ing, and yet it bore thervad which boreus. This 
had been thegreatstumblivg block in the minds 
of the committee of the House of Commons; but 
Mr. Stephenson has succceded in overcoming 
it. A foundation of hurdles, or, as he called 


it, basket-work, was thrown over the morass, - 


and the interstices were filled with moss and 
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other elastic matter. Upon this the clay and 
goil were laid down, aud the road does float, 
for we passed over it at the rate of five and- 
twenty miles an hour, and saw the stagnant 
swamp wa er trembling on the surface of the 
goil on either side of us. I hope you under- 
stand me. The embankment had gradually 
been rising higher and higher, aud in one 
place, where the soil was not settled enough 
to form banks, Stepheason had constructed 
artificial oves of woodwork, over whi ‘h the 
mounds of earth were heaped, for he said 
that though the wood-work would rot, before 
it did so the bauks of earth which covered it 
would have been sufficiently cousolidated to 
support the road. 

We had now come fifteen miles, and stop- 
ped where the road traversed a wide and deep 
valley. Stephenson made me alight and led 
me duwn to the bottom of this ravine, over 
which, in order to keep his road level, he has 
thrown a magnificent viaduct of nine arches, 
the middle ove of which is seventy feet high, 
through which we saw the whole of this beau 
tiful little valley. It was lovely and wonder- 
ful beyond all words. He here told me many 
curious things respecting this ravine: how he 
believed the Mersey had once rolled through 
it; how the soil had proved so unfavorable 
for the foundation of his bridge that it was 
built upon piles, which had been driven into 
the earth to an enormous depth; how, while 
digging for a foundation, he had come to a 
tree bedded in the earth fourteen feet below 
the surface of the ground; how tides are 
caused, and how another flood might be 
caused; all of which I have remembered 
aud noted down at much greater length than 
I can enter upon it here. He explained to 
me the whole construction of the steam- 
evgine, and said he could soon make a famous 
engineer of me, which, considering the won- 
der.ul things he has achieved, | dare not say 
is impossible. His way of explaiuing him- 
self is p-culiar, but very striking, and I un- 
derstuod, withvut difficulty, al? that he said 
tome. We then rmjomed the rest of the 
party, and the engiue having received its 
supply of water, the carriage was placed be- 
hind it, for it caunot turn, and was set off at 
its utmost speed, thirty-five miles an hour, 
swifter than a bird flies (for they tried the 
experiment with a suiye). You cannot con- 
ceive what that sensation of cutting the air 

was; the motion is as smooth as possible, too. 
I could either have read or written; and as 
it was, I stood up, and with my bonnet off 
“ drank the air befure me.” The wind, which 
Was strong, or perhaps the force of our own 
thrusting against it, absulutely weighed my 
eyelids down [I remember a similar expe- 
rience to this, the first time I attempted to go 


behind the sheet of the cataract of Niagara; 
the wind coming from beneath the waterfall 
met me with such direct force that it literally 
bore down my eyelids, and I had to put off 
the attempt of penetrating behind the curtain 
ot foam till another day, when that peculiar 
accident was less directly hostile to me in its 
conditions]. When I closed my eyes, this 
sensation of flying was quite delightful, and 
strange beyond description; yet, strange as 
it was, I had a perfect sense of security, and 
not the slightest fear. At one time, to ex- 
hibit the power of the engine, having met 
another steam carriage which was unsupplied 
with water, Mr. Stephenson caused it to be 
fasiened in front of ours; moreover a wagon 
Jaden with timber was also chained to us, and 
thus propelling the idle steam-engine, and 
dragging the loaded wagon which was beside 
it, and our own carriage full of people be- 
hind, this brave little she dragon of ours flew 
on. Farther on she met three carts, which, 
being fastened in front of her, she pushed on 
before her without the slightest delay or diffi- 
culty ; when I add that this pretty little crea- 
ture can run with equal facility either back- 
wards or forwards, { believe [ have given 
you an account of all her capacities. 

Now for a word or two about the master of 
all these marvels. He isa man of from fifty to 
fifty five years of age ; his face is fine, though 
careworn, and bears an expression of deep 
thoughtfulness; his mode of explaining his 
ideas is peculiar and very original, striking 
and forcible; ani although his accent indi- 
cates strongly his north-country birth, his 
language has not the slightest touch of vul- 
garity or coarseness. 

Four years have sufficed to bring this great 
undertaking to anend. The railroad will be 
opened upon the 15th of next month. The 
Duke of Wellingtun is coming down to be 
present on the occasion, and, I suppose, what 
with the thousands of spectators and the nov- 
elty of the spectacle, there will never have 
been a scene of more striking interest. The 
whole cost of the work (including the engines 
and carriages) will have been eight hundred 
and thirty thousand pounds; and it is already 
worth double that sum. 

Ir is no unusual thing to see a branch of a 
tree, whose vital activity is so enfeebled that 
its growth is arrested. Its terminal bud loses 
the power of throwing off its winter leaves 
because no summer leaves form in its interior. 
The bud then dies, and the branch withers 
and becomes fit for the burning. And so it 
is, alas! no unu-ual thing to see branches in 
Christ whose spiritual life is so weak that 
their growth is at astandstill. They lose the 
power of forgetting the things that are be- 
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hind, because they are not reaching forth 
unto those things which are before. They 
are, therefore, in danger of perishing. Only 
by growing can we be holy and happy—able 
at once to forget the things that are behind, 
and to reach forth unto those things which 
are before.— Hugh MacMillan. 





NOTICES. 
— 
QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC., IN TENTH MONTH. 


Tenth mo. 24, Western, at London Grove, Pa. 
26, Calo, at Sadsbury, Pa. 
Westbury, at Flushing, N. Y. 
30, Baltimore Y. M., at Lombard St. 
31, Concord Q. M., at Darby, Pa. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Tenth mo. 15, Radnor, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Byberry, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 
Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Centredale, Ia., 3 P. M. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


Tenth mo. 17, Executive Committee of Philadelphia 
First-day School Association meets 
in Monthly Meeting room, Race 
street, 8$ A. M. 

First-day Sehool Association, 
A. M., at Race st., Philadelphia. 
18, Execuiive Committee of General 
Conference, in Race Street Monthly 
Meeting room, 3 P. M. 
19, First-day School General Conference, 
at Race street, 10 A. M. 
All who feel inclined to attend the meetings of 
the First-day School Association and Conference 
are invited to do so. 


16 





ITEMS. 


Tae Harvard summer schools have been so far 
successful that the last catalogue reports 40 students 
in geology, 25 in chemistry, 25in phenogamic bot- 
any, and 6 in cryptogamic botany. 


Ir is claimed by the English that last year they 
completed the longest bridge in the world in their 
East Indian possessions. It consists of 64 spans of 
142 feet each, thus 9,300 feet, or more than 1} miles 
long. It is all built of brick and iron; the masonry 
amounts to 5,000,000 cubic feet, while the iron gird- 
ers weigh 6,000 tons. 


Eneianp’s Empire in the Southern Hemisphere 
covers 3,000,000 square miles, the size ot the United 
States, less Alaska. The white population of Aus- 
tralasia, as these great islands are called, was, in 
1850, about 240,000. Nowitis buta little less than 
2,000,000. Victoria has grown from 77,000 to 733,- 
000 in these twenty-five years, a ten-fold growth. 
Queensland has grown from 9,000 to 125,000. Tas- 
mania, which had a population too small to be 
counted in 1850, has 100,000 now. New Zealand 
has grown ten-fold in the quarter of a century, 
from 26,000 to 266,000. The population of Austral- 
asia is largely English and strongly Protestant. 
Emigration has been freely encouraged. Several of 
the colonies are no longer penal, and the actual 
number of criminals on the ielands is very small. 
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A Nove. Expertment.—Prof. Wm. H. Zimmerm 
of Washington College, lately gave a curious exh, 
bition of a device for lighting lamps by electricity 
One of his hydro-electric lamps was placed ons 
counter and connected by wires with the Wegtes 
Union telegraph line, when, at a given signal, th. 
operator at the office in Townsend, Del., about 3 


miles distant, lighted itinstantaneously. The oper. 
ator at Masseys, Md.,also did the same. It was gey, 
eral times repeated by each of them. It was alg 


contemplated to have the lamp lighted by the oper. 
ator in Philadelphia, but that official was too b 
to comply with the request. The lighting of th 
lamp would have been quite as instantaneous gy 
from the nearer points above named. In fact, a 
stated by Prof. Zimmerman, with the entire ling 
clear, an operator in San Francisto could as readij 
have performed the same feat. These lamps arg 
shown at the Centennial Exhibition. 

Ir has puzzled many people to decide why the 
dark wood so highly valued for furniture should be 
called rosewood. Its color certainly does not look 
much like a rose, so we must look for some other 
reason. Upon asking we are told that when the 
tree is first cut the fresh wood possesses a very 
strong rose-like fragrance—hence the name. Ther 
are half a dozen more kinds of ro ewood trees. The 
varieties are found in South America and in the Ragt 
Indies and neighboring islands. Sometimes the tree 
grow so large that planks four feet broad and ten 
feet in length can be cut from them. These broad 
planks are principally used to make the tops of 
piano-fortes. When growing in the forest the rose 
wood tree is remarkable for its beauty, but such ij 
its value in manufactures as an ornamental wood 
that some of the forests where it once grew abund- 
antly now have scarcely a single specimen. Ip 
Madras the government has prudently had great 
plantations of this tree set out in order to keep up 
the supply. —J’uilic Ledger. 

Curtpren’s Winter Crotaina.—It is a favorite 
maxim with city mothers that children are warm- 
er-blooded ard need less clothing than adults. Es 
pecially is this held true of babies and girls. Boys 
are warmly protected by cloth leggings, kilt suits 
and stout shoes, while their little sisters defy the 
winter wind in bare knees and embroidered skirts, 
There is a poetic fancy, too, that girls should be 
kept in white up to a certain age. A dozen little 
girls of from three to five were assembled the other 
day, and the universal dress was an undervest and 
drawers of merino, a single embroidered flannel 
petticoat, and an incumbent airy mass of muslins, 
ribbons andlace. Meanwhile,their mothers, women 
of culture and ‘ordinary intelligence, were wrapped 
in heavy woolen silks and furs. In consequence of 
this under-dressing, the children are kept housed, 
except on warm days, or when they are driven out 
in close carriages, and, iherefore.a chance cold 
wind brings to these tender hot-house flowers, in- 
stead of health, disease and death. It is absolute 
folly to try to make achild hardy by cruel exposure, 
or to protect itfrom croup or pneumonia by a string 
of amber beeds, or by shutting it up in furnace- 
heated bouses. Lay away its muslin frills until 
June ; put woolen stockings on its legs, flannel 
(not half cotton woven vests) on its body, and vel- 
vet, silk, merino—whatever you choose, or can afford 
—on top of that; tie on a snug little hood, an¢ 
turn the baby out every winter’s day (unless the 
wind be from the northeast and the air foggy), and 
before spring its bright eyes and rosy checks will 
give it a different beauty from any pure robes Of § 
white.—Scribner’s Monthly. 
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THOSE WHO 


PREFER THE SIMPLER AND QUIETER STYLES 


IN THE MATTER OF 


DRESS 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


(EITHER IN PERSON OR BY CORRESPONDENCE) 


THE PREPARATIONS OF OUR HOUSE, 


WHICH ARE GOTTEN UP WITH THE 


PRECISE PURPOSE 


To meet the tastes of those who make it a point to dress with 


NEATNESS AND CARE, 
And require in their Clothing qualities that endure both to the eye and to the wear. 
We have almost daily testimonials from Clergymen and persons in the 
Professions, speaking of the Delighted Satisfaction 


OUR GOODS GIVE. 





HEN as to Prices and terms of dealing, our equitable rules can scarcely be 
improved upon. We have but ONE PRICE, and that the lowest. We sell 
for CASH that we may be able to keep prices lowest. We GUARANTEE 

the quality and the price to be as marked on the ticket attached to each garment; 
and in order that we may permit no possible cause of dissatisfaction to remain with 
any one, we agree to return the purchase money rather than have a customer feel 
disappointed in his bargain. 

Doing Business on these Principles and Offering these Advantages, 

WE SUBSCRIBE OURSELYES, 
VERY RESPECTFULLY, 


OAK HALL, 


§. B. Cor. Sixth & Market Sts. W ANAMAKER § BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


nr a a rics 











FRIENDS 
AN INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE 


——FoR EVERY— 
Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 




















WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
EXTANT.’’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


From the Chief Justice of the United States. 
Wasnineton, D. C.. Oct 25, 1875. 


indispensable to every student of the English language. 














































deffni:ion.—Morrison R. WaIrTE. 


FOUR PACES CORORED PLATES. 
Sold by all booksellers. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


The RUSCOMBE. This bome-like house will be 
kept open through the Ninth and Tenth months. 


Unobstructed ocean front. Two doors from warm 
baths. 


Terms, $14 and $12 per week. Best References. 
Please address LOUISA R. WARRINGTON. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 
OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 


Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 

Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior quality. 
An extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain, 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selected 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
cash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 
and — to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 


se ine of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 
Ware. 







































THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its sur 
plus premiums are returned to the members every year, thus 
furnishing insursnce at the lowest possible rates. A! 1 pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at hfe rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Stree, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





















ESTABLISHED 1853. __ 1853. 


COREY 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and al] other Slate Work on han 
made to order. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


DICTIONARY 


—The book has become 


A Law Library is not complete without it, and the courts 
look to it as of the highest ~amared in all questions of 


Published by G@. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


|FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


| FOR 1877. 
LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 


Just issued by Frienps’ Book Association, 
taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 


Interesting and Useful Information, 


FOR SALE AT THE 


STORE OF THE ASSOCIATIO¥ 
706 ARCH ST., Philadelphia, 


Price, 10centseach. $1.00 per dez. 
$1.10. A libaral discount to dealers, 
voquestes to send i in their orders. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
OUR MOTTO: _ “First-Class goods at low pricea® 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and 
Siraps, Pock~-t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 
ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, | 
No. 818 Market § 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth 
Repairing promptly done, and goods cailed for and 
livered. Remember the — 818, 818. 


EVERYTHING 


Byn 








Seeds, imate M 
nery, and Fertilizers. 

New Caialogue, 200 Illu 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 ¢ 


A. B. COHU, 


E A R Ni ® 197 Water Sr., ¥, 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPA 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 7O1l ARCH STREET. 
ASS FTS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH P 


Insures against Loss or Damage by Fire on Houses, Sto 
and other Buildings, limited or Per 
niture, Goods, Vares, Merchandise Lumber, ete. 


DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets 





T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st, 7 


WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 50! Market street. 


THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. ; 


CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 


WM. H. JONES, hashaiieenl Implements, 1621 Market st” 


SAMUEL S. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


QALEB CLOTHIER, Pres. |. ¢ zH06. MATHER, 
LAN WOOD, V. Pres. 
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